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which in their early stages were more or less luxury trades, but as com-
munications improved and the home market grew wider, tended to
migrate in search of cheaper fuel, cheaper labour and cheaper methods.
The process was accompanied by an increase of financial business of all
kinds,2 and by an enormous development of the port of London, both
fostered by wars and by the use of convoys for merchant shipping.
Wars called into existence whole armies of contractors and clerks, public
bodies and charitable institutions were employing an increasing num-
ber of paid officials, and private venture schools multiplied. The result
must have been a greater relative increase in the number of people
employed in distribution (wholesale and retail), in administration and
in education rather than in manual labour. Thus, in the eighteenth
century, London underwent a similar change to that which took
place for the country as a whole during the thirty years or so before
I9I4-3
Then as later, it was true that many clerkly incomes were less than
those of skilled artisans, as were those of the curate and the garreteer,
and schoolmastering, in many cases, was the poorest sort of trade. But
the shifting of occupations must have been an incentive to education,
an important element in the growth of the middle class and in the oppor-
tunities of rising in the world.
These changes were accompanied by a lessening of the importance
of the ancient City. Industrial London and residential London con-
tinued to grow outside her liberties and beyond her control. Her own
territories were invaded by new financial interests in which the Cor-
poration had no part, and the great City Companies became progres-
sively less important than the newer corporations of the Bank and the
East India Company which had no place in the City structure. The
leading figures in the world of business came to be bankers (who were
no longer goldsmiths) and stockbrokers and commission^agents rather
than the Goldsmiths, Drapers and Mercers of the sixteenth and seven-
teenth centuries. The Corporation lost ground both relatively and
positively -non-freemen were rigidly excluded from retail trade in the
City, but not from wholesale trade and finance. Many merchants and
bankers preferred not to take up the freedom of the City with its fines
for refusing office and its ceremonial which had become antiquated but
not yet historically interesting.4 The interests of the City thus became